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continue to re-elect a good maTi^ even though his
views may not always coincide with their own.1

In three cantons2 the people have the right of
dissolving their Executive by presenting a demand to
that effect, which is referred to the whole people, as
in the case of the Great Councils.

The second group of cantons have a much more
historic and picturesque form of government than
those we have just been considering. In six small and
very conservative cantons, or rather in two cantons
and four half cantons,3 there is a system of govern-
ment known as the Landsgemeinde.

These assemblies consist of the whole of the adult
male population, who meet once a year, and are the
supreme authority of the canton. The power of the
Landsgemeinde is set forth in the Constitution of Uri
(Art. 51) in the following words: "Whatever the
Landsgemeinde within the limits of its constitution
ordains, is the law of the land, and as such shall be
obeyed."

Then it continues : " The guiding principle of the
Landsgemeinde shall be justice and the welfare of
the Fatherland, not wilfulness nor the power of the
.strongest."

It differs from an ordinary mass-meeting, says Mr.
Vincent, "in the respect, that the voter not only
expresses his political opinions, but instantly gives
effect to them. The majority does not imply, wish,
or demand the passage of a measure, but enacts it

1  See Graphiach-statistiscJier Atlas der Schweiz, 1897, for the average
terms during which the members have sat continuously/    .

2  Schaffhausen, Solothurn, and Thurgau.

3  These are Glarus, Uri,  the two TJnterwalden, and the two
Appenzells.   Until 1848 it existed in Schwyz and Zug also.